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of tomorrow will be decided not by social scientists, but by the Edens, the 
Nassers, the Maos, and the Khrushchevs. I may visit Moscow next summer and 
become the best of friends with Ivan as we play chess and drink vodka in a 
café, but if a small handful of men in the Kremlin and in Washington make a 
fateful decision, then I will aim a gun at Ivan with hardly a second thought. 
Any understanding on my part of the psychological roots of a Colonel Nasser’s 
nationalism is sadly irrelevant to political action. Furthermore, a Colonel Nasser 
is quite unwilling (and the same holds for his fellow countrymen) to be ‘‘socio- 
analysed” into holding a moderate Western point of view. The issues of war 
and peace, international trade, and diplomatic recognition are political issues. 
They are decided by heads of state and their agents; the man in the street (and 
this includes the social scientist) is not consulted, nor can he be. 

The proper study of international affairs, then, is international politics: 
Power Among Nations. “Human relations” have their place in enlightenedly- 
managed factories, therapeutic institutions, and a variety of small groups. 
(Although even here the social engineers generally fail to acknowledge the 
economic, military, and political power which underlies, and stands at the back 
of, their successful manipulation of other men.) However, among nations to 
speak of “human relations” is to display a naive arrogance unworthy of adult 
students of society. 

In place of this bibliography, I would suggest a simple reading list which 
might possibly help to cook soft-boiled eggheads into hard-boiled ones: 
(1) Thucydides’ Peloponnesian Wars, (2) Machiavelli’s The Prince, (3) Professor 
Hans Morganthau’s Politics Among Nations, and (4) a good exposure to that 
excellent duo of journalists, Joseph and Stewart Alsop. If we are to confront 
the world in which we live—both as scholars and as citizens—we must discard 
the rose-tinted glasses of “human relations” and focus a clear lens on the 
relative power of nations. As social scientists, the achievement of war and 
peace is not our task, and we can never hope that it will be. Nevertheless we 
do have an obligation to understand the causes of human behaviour; and in 
the international sphere this means an understanding of power. 

ANDREW HACKER 


THE Two Major WORKS OF CHARLES H. COOoLEy: SOCIAL ORGANIZATION and 
HUMAN NATURE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. With an Introduction by 
Robert Cooley Angell. The Free Press, 1956. Pp. xix, xviii+436, 
x +460. 


Charles Horton Cooley is one of two famous sociologists whose careers 
might well be taken as case studies on how not to succced. Neither he nor 
William Graham Sumner did any of the things aspiring graduate students are 
told will lead to recognition; yet these two men, very likely, did more to 
influence the development of sociology, and social science in general, than any 
of their contemporaries. There the comparison must end. Sumner was egotistical, 
a man of high prejudice and high passion. Cooley was so retiring, so mild, so 
absorbed in himself and his work, that most readers of the two books just 
republished will be surprised many times to discover notions and theories they 
have never associated with the calm maestro of Michigan. 

For example, it is most interesting to read his discussion of the super- 
ficiality and strain of modern life in Chapter X, Social Organization, and then 
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see what Erich Fromm says in his Sane Society. For instance, there is a very 
good statement of the gestaltist position on page 38 of Human Nature and the 
Social Order. By way of illustration, note his discussion of the group nature 
of conscience developed in Chapter X of the same volume with the funda- 
mental theses of the Sociology of Knowledge. Another case in point is his 
discussion of the acquisition and use of self-reference words by very young 
children. 

Cooley’s reputation rests on his turning sociology in the direction of social 
psychology. Whether he, Baldwin, Dewey, or Mead led this movement is an 
argument without merit. Cooley wins easily in this reviewer’s opinion; but there 
was plenty of work and glory for all. What is important is that Cooley argued 
not only that mind is social—now accepted so widely as to be axiomatic— 
and, further, that society consists of mental images—a position now generally 
rejected. Cooley argued that when he interacted with Jones, he did not react 
to the “real Jones” but to the Jones made up of the opinions, impressions, 
beliefs, etc., concerning this unknowable real Jones which had found lodgment 
in his mind. Mead objected that the reality was the object of study and that 
Cooley’s position would destroy social science by limiting it to a partial and 
often erroneous view of that reality. It is easy to see how Cooley’s famous 
“looking-glass self’? concept rose from such thinking. 

The volumes are so fecund that the temptation to quote is irresistible; one 
short take must be included: “. . . All innovation is based on conformity, all 
heterodoxy on orthodoxy, all individuality on solidarity” (page 321, Social 
Organization). Here we have not only the literary style which makes him a 
pleasure to read, but the love for paradox which led him to see society and 
the person an obverse and reverse of the same coin; to defend introversion 
while he demanded objectivity, and to observe that “‘if those who profess to 
ignore the inside are not always shallow it is, I suspect, because they do not 
always adhere to their principle” (page 339, Sociological Theory and Social 
Research). 

The one major criticism of this republication is that it does not include at 
least the chapter on “Roots of Social Knowledge” from the volume just quoted 
and some samples from his Life and the Student. The latter gives a portrait 
of the man in his study, jotting down the thoughts, notions, hunches, he thinks 
may be developed into something worth while. Sociological Theory and Social 
Research is an uneven volume, but has some of the most mature and some of 
the most provocative of his developed ideas. 

But even without these additions, social science is indebted to the publishers 
for providing a means whereby instructors may acquaint their students with a 
major figure without incurring the danger of losing their non-replaceable copies 
of these two of his works. 

Harry ESTILL Moore 


GERUNDHEIT UND TECHNISCHE. By W. H. Bodamer. Stuttgart: Vestage and 
Russell Sage, 1955. Pp. 270. Price, DM. 14.50. 


The book is an effort to treat from the German philosophical and deep 
psychological view thoughts such as Mead expressed in her “‘Cultural Pattern 
and Technical Change”. 

This subject is very thoroughly treated, especially where it deals with the 
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